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ALEXANDER WILSON. 
I. THE AUDUBON CONTROVERSY. 


BY FRANK L. BURNS, 


The brief, almost accidental, meeting of Alexander Wilson 
and John James Audubon in the latter’s counting-room, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, March 9th, 1810, and the ill-considered if not 
brutal accusations and recriminations following, proved the 
fruitful source of subsequent contentions not at all creditable 
to those involved. On Alexander Wilson, who had left unsaid 
a single unkind word of his rival; long after death had 
claimed him for his own and personal vindication was out of 
the question; the offense was onerously placed. On the very 
last day’s journey to that most disappointing town of Louis- 
ville, he was exposed:to a storm from which he could not 
protect himself, because his greatcoat was in request to 
cover his precious bird skins! ? 

The exposure and privations of that western trip resulted 
in the contraction of dysentery, fatal to him in a few brief 
years. In his poem descriptive of the journey, we have at 
least a pitiful truth in these lines: 

“Through western forests, deep and drear, 
Far from the haunts of science thrown, 
My long laborious course I steer, 
Alone, unguided, and unknown.” 
—The Pilgrim. 
* Peabody’s Life of Wilson. 
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Wilson has almost invariably appeared at a great disad- 
vantage whenever placed in opposition to Audubon, even 
some of his greatest admirers, without due consideration of 
all the facts, have taken it for granted that he was altogether 
at fault, and cravenly hinted at his lowly birth and lack of 
opportunities in justification! It seems a great pity that those 
two remarkable men, so unlike in temperament and in every- 
thing except their love and devotion to Nature, could not have 
met in good fellowship on that common ground. To think 
of there being but two active ornithologists in all the country, 
each unconscious of the other’s existence until a fortuitous 
meeting should reveal one to the other and start a quarrel of 
so many decades duration. Of Wilson—the Scotch-American 
—the very worst that could be said of him is that he was “a 
poor weaver, suffering from the many blights that had fallen 
upon his class in a land where the amenities of civilization 
had not done much to soften the manners of the working 
classes.” “Not accustomed to polished society in his earlier 
days; and, as he was conscious of possessing powers greatly 
superior to those of the laborers with whom he associated, 
his manners, like those of Robert Burns, probably became 
somewhat impatient and overbearing.” * 


“As a poet he missed greatness by those limitations of 
passion which seem so sad and unaccountable; as a natural-- 
ist, he achieved it by patience that knew no limitations until 
death interposed.” * 


“Of middle stature, thin, cheek-bones projecting, eyes 
though hollow, displaying considerable vivacity and _ intelli- 
gence; sallow complexion, a dash of vulgarity in his physi- 
ognomy which struck the observer at first view, but which 
failed to impress one on acquaintance.” * By turns a poverty- 
stricken weaver, indorsing his indentures with the following: 


*Buchanan’s Life of Audubon, 
*Peabody’s Life of Wilson. 

*Coues’ Key to North American Birds. 
*Ord’s Life of Wilson. 
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“Be’t kent to a’ the world in rhime, 

That wi’ right mickle wark and teil, _ 
For three long years I’ve ser’t my time, 
Whiles feasted wi the hazel oil.” 


An itinerant peddler when nothing better offered; or to 
satisfy his longing for travel : 


“Hard fate has this ordain’t, that I 
Maun dauner thro the warl’, 
The wants o’ thousan’s to supply, — 
An’ heavy lades to har; 
Sae aft, when E’ening brings the Night, 
In lanely desolation, 
I seek a corner, out o’ sight, 
To mourn my condemnation.” 
—The Pack. 


And ill-paid schoolmaster, of which he writes: 


“Of all professions that this world hath known,— 
From humble cobblers upwards to the throne, 
Irom the great architects of Greece and Rome 
Down to the maker of a farthing brcom,— 

The worst for care and undeserving abuse, 
The first in real dignity and use 
(If kind to teach, and diligent to rule), 
Is the learned master of a little school.” 
—The Dominie. 


Disappointed in love, a stranger to prosperity though help- 
ing others poorer than himself; yet desiring so earnestly that 
he “might at least leave a small beacon to point out where 
he perished.” 


Audubon, on the other hand, was the son of an admiral 
of France. “Educated with all the advantages wealth could 
bestow, and his natural taste for painting had been early 
trained into a rich development under the guidance of the 
celebrated David.” ? 


1 Brewer's Reminiscences of Audubon. 
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“Vivid and ardent was his genius; matchless he was with 
both pen and pencil in giving life and spirit to the beautiful 
objects he delineated with passionate love. The brilliant 
French-American naturalist was little of a ‘scientist.’ Of his 
work, the magical bcauties of form, and color, and move- 
ments, are his all; his page is redolent of Nature’s fragrance.” 
He was, according to his own description, “five feet, ten 
inches, erect and with muscles of steel, in temper warm, 
irascible, and at times violent.” Fond of shooting, fishing 
and riding on horseback, ridiculously fond of dress. ‘To have 
seen me going shooting in black satin -small-clothes or 
breeches, with silk stockings, and the finest ruffled shirt 
Philadelphia could afford, was, as I now realize, an absurd 
spectacle ; but it was one of my many foibles, and I shall not 
conceal it; I purchased the best horses in the country, and 
rode well and felt proud of it; my guns and fishing tackle 
were equally good, always expensive, and richly ornamented, 
often with silver.” * 

Fond of music, dancing, and drawing, in all of which he 
was well instructed. Without a care or occupation except 
that of amusement, until he became united to a woman of the 
highest devotion, appreciation and refinement; not to have 
been a little vain and selfish would have been altogether im- 
possible. “He was handsome and he knew it. He was ele- 
gant and he prided himself upon it. He was generous in 
most things, but he did not love his rivals.” * 


To the fastidious Audubon, Wilson’s appearance was far 
from prepossessing. “How well do I remember him, as he 
walked up to me! His long, rather hooked nose, the keen- 
ness of his eyes, and his prominent cheek bones, stamped his 
countenance with a peculiar character. His dress, too, was of 
a kind not usually seen in that part of the country,— a 
short coat, trousers, and a waistcoat of grey cloth.”* 

1Coues’ Key to North American Birds. 
* Audubon’s Journals. 


*Buchanan’s Life of Audubon. 
* Audubon’s Ornithological Biography. 
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Wilson opened his books, explained the nature of his occu- 
pation, and requested Audubon’s patronage. “With hopes 
humble enough, asking only support equal to his merits, and 
the laudability of his intentions, expecting no more; and not 
altogether certain of that.”* Here were the first two volumes 
of a work which the great Cuvier afterward pronounced 
“equal in elegance to the most beautiful works of ornithology 
published in the old world.” Drawn by one “to whom the 
art of bird painting had been acquired with fingers stiffened 
by toil and manual labor,’ * and “perhaps no other work on 
ornithology of equal extent is equally free from error, and its 
truthfulness is illuminated by a spark of the fire divine. This 
means immotality.”* Audubon continues: “I felt surprised 
and gratified at’the sight of his volumes, turned over a few of 
the plates, and had already taken a pen to write my name in 
his favor, when my partner, rather abruptly, said to me in 
French, ‘My dear Audubon, what induces you to subscribe 
to this work? Your drawings are certainly far better, and 
again, you must know as much of the habits of American 
birds as this gentleman.’ Whether Mr. Wilson understood 
French or not, or if the suddeness with which I paused dis- 
appointed him, I cannot tell; but I clearly perceived he was 
not pleased. Vanity and,the encomiums of my friend pre- 
vented me from subscribing.” Audubon’s frankness has ever 
been his most winning weapon, yet after cheerfully shifting 
part of the blame to the vanity of youth and the remainder 
to his hard-headed friend Rosier, he destroys the whole effect 
in the following words: “* * * but, dear reader, I did not sub- 
scribe to his work, for, even at that time, ny collection was 
greater than his.” Eleven years later he vainly endeavored to. 
obtain sight of this work in New Orleans, and the cruel irony 
of fortune, still later while in Europe he wrote in his journal: 
“How often I thought during these visits, of Alexander 
Wilson, when traveling as I am now, to procure subscribers, 
he, as well as myself, was received with rude coldness and 
*Wilson’s Introduction, American Ornithology. 


* Brewer’s Reminiscences of Audubon. 
*Coues’ Key. 
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sometimes with that arrogance which belongs to parvenus.” 
To the poor Scotch naturalist, Audubon doubtless not only 
appeared the accomplished sportsman-artist, but a wealthy 
gentleman of leisure as well, yet so little interested in natural 
science or the portraits of birds not of his own painting, that 
he had not taken the trouble to look over more than a few 
of the plates! That this was characteristic of the gentleman 
there is little doubt and that he was not at heart a scientist is 
probably true. “It is singular how two minds possessing the 
same taste can be so diversified as to differ in toto respecting 
the same: subject. During the whole time of Mr. Audubon’s 
residence in Paris, he only visited the ornithological gallery 
twice( while I was studying for hours almost daily) for the 
purpose of calling on me; and even then he bestowed that sort 
of passing glance at the magnificent cases of birds which a 
careless observer would do while sauntering into the rooms.”? 
Wilson, however, took a keen interest in the contents of 
Audubon’s portfolio, being all enthusiasm, and recognized 
two species as new to him; but the week’s canvass in Louis- 
ville produced not a single subscriber! No wonder poor 
Wilson, out of the bitterness of his heart, wrote in his diary: 
“Science or literature has not one friend in this place,” and 
felt much ‘the same as Audubon did many years later when 
lack of appreciation seemed about to balk him in his great 
undertaking. Audubon’s apparent, though perhaps uncon- 
scicus antagonism to Wilson, is fully illustrated in the follow- 
ing extract from his Ornithological Biography under the 
head of Whooping Crane: “I had, in 1810, the gratification 
of taking Alexander Wilson to some ponds within a few miles 
of Louisville, and of showing him many birds of this species, 
of which he had not previously seen any other than stuffed 
specimens. I told him that the white birds were adults, and 
that the grey ones were the young. Wilson, in his article on 
the Whooping Crane, has alluded to this, but as on other 
occasions, has not informed his readers whence this informa- 
tion came.” This is indeed a most trivial charge if it were 
not an unjust one. Audubon being of the most positive 


?Swainson’s Taxidermy. 
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nature, did not stop to consider that it was possible for 
Wilson to have found out this fact for himself; and further- 
more it will be noted that this is about the only intimation 
extant of the latter being a closet naturalist. Quoting from 
Wilson’s American Ornithology under the head of the above 
species: “A few sometimes make their appearance .in the 
marshes of Cape May (New Jersey) in December, particular- 
ly on and near Egg Island, where they are known by the 
name of Storks. The younger birds are easily distinguished 
from the rest by the brownness of their plumage. Some 
linger in these marshes the whole winter, setting out north 
about the time the ice breaks up. * * * On the tenth of Febru- 
ary (1809) I met with several near the Waccaman river, in 
South Carolina; I also saw a flock at the ponds near Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on the twentieth of March (1810). * * * The 
vast marshy flats of Siberia are inhabited by a crane very 
much resembling the present, with the exception of the bill 
and legs being red; like those of the present, the year old 
birds are said to be tawny.” Under the date of March “21st” 
(20th), the following extract from Wilson’s diary is brief and 
to the point: “Went out shooting this afternoon with Mr. 
A(udubon), saw a number of Sandhill Cranes.” According 
to Ord, Wilson never saw the real Sandhill Crane, so the 
above must apply to Grus americanus, Whooping Crane, al- 
though there seems no doubt that his friend Bartram identi- 
fied two distinct species in Florida which he called -Grus 
pratenses and Grus clamater. Audubon mixed the adult and 
young of the two species in almost inextricable confusion at 
the very time he published his cry of stolen knowledge. It 
appears from Audubon’s Journal that he informed Wilson 
that he had no intentions of publishing; at his request loaned 
him a few of his drawings during his stay, hunted in company 
and procured him specimens of birds he had never before 
seen; and finally offered him his drawings merely on the con- 
dition that what he had drawn-or might afterward draw and 
send to him, should be mentioned in his work as coming from 
Audubon ; to this Wilson made no reply, and soon after left 
Louisville on his way to New Orleans; “little suspecting how 


= 


———eee 
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much his talents were appreciated in that little town.” Wil- 
son’s version of the Louisville visit is exceedingly brief: 
“March 17. * * * Took my baggage and groped my way to 
Louisville—put up at the Indian Queen tavern and gladly sat 
down to rest. March 18. Rose quite refreshed. Found a 
number of land speculators here. * * March 19. Rambled 
about town with my gun. Examined Mr. (Audubon)’s draw- 
ings in. crayon—very good. Saw two new birds he had, both 
Montacilla. March 20. Sat out this afternoon with gun— 
killed nothing new. * * * Many shopkeepers board in taverns 
—also boatmen, land speculators, merchants, etc. Vo natural- 
ist to keep me company. March 21. Went out shooting this 
afternoon with Mr. A(¢udubon). Saw. a number of Sandhill 
Cranes. Pigeons numerous. March 23. * *°* Having 
parted with great regret, with my ‘paroquet to the gentlemen 
of the tavern, I bade adieu to Louisville, to which place | 
had four letters of recommendation, and was taught to ex- 
pect so much of everything there; but neither received one act 
of civility from those to whom I was recommended, one new 
subscriber nor one new bird; though I ransacked the woods 
repeatedly, and visited all the characters likely to subscribe. 
Science or literaturz has not one friend in this place.” 
Audubon takes exception to the above, almost if not quite a 
score of years after; time enough to have forgotten much in- 
cident to an ordinary interview, if, upon reading Ord’s ex- 
tracts from’ Wilson’s diary, published in 1814, pique had not 
aided in the recalling of the most vivid points in his favor. 
On the other hand, Wilson, at perhaps the time of his» great- 
est irritation and discouragement, had written while the 
memory of his disappointment was fresh in his mind. Ob- 
viously Audubon was not one of the gentlemen to whom the 


letters of introduction were’ addressed, therefore that part of 
Wilson’s words cannot apply to -him. Furthermore the 
original rendition of the opening words of his diary under 
date of March 23rd make it appear as if the Paroquet was 
presented or sold. to the gentlemen of the tavern, whereas 
by his own account he carried it from Big Bone Lick, thirty 
miles above the Kentucky river, upward of a thousand miles, 
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in his pocket, and it finally flew overboard and perished in the 
Gulf of Mexico; a better interpretation would read: “Having 
parted with the gentlemen of the tavern with great regret, I 
with my paroquet bade adieu to Louisville.” In this con- 
nection it will be well to remember that Audubon dwelt under 
the same roof and was of the company referred to. Wilson's 
statement that he received not one new bird, appears to have 
been equally true, Audubon’s several statements notwith- 
standing. The Whooping Crane, Grus americanus, as already 
mentioned, had been met with previously in South Carolina 
and probably on the New Jersey coast; the Solitary Sand- 
piper, Helodranas solitarius, is a regular transient through 
Southeastern Pennsylvania and doubtless was first met with 
near home, though he appears to have also met with it in 
Kentucky; Wilson’s Snipe, Gallinago delicata, he mentions 
especially as having found extremely numerous on the borders 
of the ponds near Louisville, March 20th, as well as abound- 
ing in the meadows bordering the Schuylkill and Delaware 
rivers. Two new species, the Kentucky Warbler, Geoth/ypis 
formosa, and the Prairie Warbler, Dendroica discolor, are 
the only ones he appears to have accredited to that state, 
and the early date on which he departed from Louisville 
would prove that they were not taken until after he had 
traveled south some distance, meeting the vernal migration. 
The tender of the work of another, no matter how valuable 
and artistic, could not be other than embarrassing to Wilson, 
who was placed under the most extreme difficulties in bring- 
ing out his own production; and his apparent unresponsive- 
ness to the doubtful generosity of Audubon, probably partook 
of abashment rather than the churlishness attributed to him. 
At that time the great bird-painter could scarcely have un- 
loaded to the most wealthy publisher on earth, and it after- 
wards cost him $100,000 to bring out his own work. 

Note the gentle sarcasm Audubon employs in the faintest 
echo of that ever-to-be-regretted visit: “Wilson’s Plover! 
I love the name because of the respect I bear to him to whose 
memory the bird has been dedicated. How pleasing it would 
have been to me, to have met him on such an excursion, and, 


‘ 
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after procuring a few of his own birds, to have listened to 
him as he would speak of a thousand interesting facts con- 
nected with his favorite science and my ever pleasing pur- 
suits. * * * But alas! Wilson was with mie only a few times, 
and then nothing worthy of his attention was procured.”' 
But again quoting from Audubon, this time under the head 
of the Small-headed Flycatcher; here is a ost serious 
charge; one which should never have been made unless the 
author of it was prepared to prove it beyond the shadow of a 
doubt: “When Alexander Wilson visited me at Louisville, 
he found in my already large collection of drawings, a figure 
of the present species, which being at that time unknown to 
him, he copied and afterward: published in his great work, 
but without acknowledging the privilege that had thus been 
granted him. I have more than once regretted this, not by 
any means so much on my own account, as for the sake of 
one to whom we are deeply indebted for his elucidations of 
our ornithology.” 

While at Nashville, about the last of April, Wilson sent a 
letter and three sheets of drawings to his engraver’s address, 
which Mr. Lawson never received; and if a copy of Audubon’s 
drawing of the Small-headed Flycatcher was included, it was 
of course lost with the rest. 

At a stated meeting of the American Philosophical Society, 
September 18th, 1840, George Ord replies to the charge of 
Wilson’s plagiarism of the Small-headed Flycatcher as 
follows: “The attack upon the reputation of a member of 
this society, one who, during the long period he dwelt 
amongst us, was noted for his integrity, ought not to be 
suffered to pass without examination. Wilson’s Small-headed 
Flycatcher differs in no respect from his ordinary style; that 
it bears the signet of paternity on its very front. But,.as it 
might be objected that this mode of reasoning is, in con- 
clusion, from the circumstances of several of Mr. Audubon‘s 
birds bearing a resemblance to those of Wilson, Mr. Ord 
obviated this objection, by stating that Mr. Audubon had not 
scrupled to appropriate the labors of Wilson to his own use; 


1 Ornithological Biographies. 
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inasmuch as the figures of the female Marsh Blackbird 
(Birds of America, plate 67) and that of the male Mississippi 
Kite (same work, plate 117) have both been copied from 
the American Ornithology, without the least acknowledg- 
ment of the source whence they had been derived. Mr. Ord 
thought that the charge of plagiarism came with ill grace 
from one who had been guilty of it himself, as in the instance 
above named. Wilson states that he shot the bird figured and 
described in his 6th volume, page 62, in an orchard, on the 
24th of April. Mr. Ord confirms this statement, by declaring 
to this society that he himself was with Wilson on the day 
in question ; that he saw and examined the specimen; and that 
Wilson assured him it was entirely new to him. Wilson was 
then residing at the Bartram Botanic Garden near Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Ord further read to the society a letter addressed 
to him by the artist,.Mr. Lawson, who engraved the plate in 
which the Small-headed Flycatcher is figured. This gentle- 
man affirms, that all the plates, which he engraved for the 
American Ornithology, were from Wilson’s own drawings, 
and that in respect to the plate in which the Small-headed 
Flycatcher appeared, specimens of all the birds represented 
accompanied the drawings; and he, after getting his outlines, 
worked from them. Mr. Ord laid before the society a proof 
of the etching of this plate, and remarked, that from the 
minuteness of the details, the point of the engraver had a 
greater share in producing the desired result, than even the 
pencil of the ornithologist.”” It will be recalled that Ord 
frequently accompanied Wilson on his later local collecting 
trips. It was on one of those jaunts he secured the first and 
only example of the Cape May Warbler, Dendroica tigrina, 
Wilson ever saw. 

Audubon complained, several years previous to this, that 
Ord assailed him with bitter enmity. His son Victor G. and 
other friends loyally replied to Charles Waterton’s shallow 
criticisms and broad display of ignorance,? and Dr. John 

* Proceedings American Philosophical Society, Vol. I, 1840. 
*London’s Magazine of Natural History, Vol. VI, 1833, pp. 215-218. 


369-372 ; Vol. VII, 1834, pp. 66-74. Journal Boston Society of Natural 
History, Vol. I, 1834, pp. 15-31. National Intelligencer, 1834. 
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Bachman replied in a kindly manner to George Ord, who had 
questioned some of the statements appearing in the first 
volume of the Ornithological Biography,’ and this is alluded 
to by his devoted granddaughter,? who can discover no evi- 
dence of vanity or selfishness in her illustrious ancestor; yet 
the subject matter under controversy became altogether 
trivial in comparison to this later charge, which received no 
notice whatever. Ord’s companionship would have counted 
for little indeed if he had not defended his departed friend 
from imputation so vile. His defense of Wilson lacked 
neither dignity nor evidence. Audubon’s accusation had been 
published in the body of a work which the author must have 
foreseen would have a world-wide circulation and be con- 
sulted for many generations. It has been copied in every 
one of the later editions of his works, and reiterated in al- 
most every one of his biographies, even to the present century. 
Doubtless a thousand have read and accepted-his estimate of 
Wilson, to one who has as much as seen Ord’s defense and 
counter-charge. Moreover, Ord’s attack was not at all cow- 
ardly, his adversary was not beneath the sod, but quite 
capable of being heard had he not chosen to silently pose as 
unjustly persecuted. 

In reference to the Mississippi Kite, Stone has written the 
following: “It must be admitted that-a tracing of Wilson's 
bird fits exactly over Audubon’s figure, but the copyist left 
out one of the bird’s toes. The charge resolves itself solely 
into a question of veracity between Audubon and Ord; there 
is no resemblance whatever between the two figures of the 
Small-headed Flycatcher, while Audubon’s statement about 
Wilson’s acceptance of his offer to let him copy some of his 
drawings are contradictory.” * 

Audubon states that Wilson approached him while at his 
table, drawing. “Some time elapsed, during which I never 
heard of him, or of his work. At length, having occasion to 

1 Bucks County (Pennsylvania) Intelligencer, June 10, July 1 and 
15, 1835. 

* Audubon and His Journals, 1897, p. 56. 

* Auk, Vol, XXIII, 1896, p. 312. 
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‘go to Philadelphia, | immediately after my arrival there, in- 
quired for him and paid him a visit. He was then drawing 
a White-headed Eagle. He received me with civility, and 
took me to the exhibition rooms of Rembrant Peale, the artist, 
who had there portrayed Napoleon crossing the Alps. Mr. 
Wilson spoke not of birds nor drawings. Feeling, as | was 
forced to do, that my company was not agreeable, | paried 
from him; and after that never saw him again.”* At this 
time the splendid genius of the Painter-Ornithologist was un- 
known to the world, but his views had broadened. He no 
longer wished to monopolize all admiration, but had become 
interested in the work of others. He found that the humble 
petitioner had. surmounted all difficulties encountered and was 
now reaping the first fruits of his industry. 

His final success seemed assured. In Mr. Audubon he 
recognized the gentleman companion and guide of one or 
two little tramps about Louisville, a service any _loiterer 
about the setthement might have performed acceptably, In 
acting as his guide to the Peale art gallery, Wilson thought 
to return his kindness, and no doubt anticipated the pleasure 
he was giving an accomplished artist and patriotic lrench- 
man. That Audubon would expect more was inconceivable ! 
He had taken little interest in his drawings previously, and 
Audubon would be under the necessity of reopening the sub- 
ject or leave it untouched. 

We may sometimes distrust the evidence of a too positive 
man. Audubon could hardly be absolutely certain that 
Wilson used his drawing unless he was conscious of 
the fictitiousness of the subject himself, and the conse- 
quent utter impossibility of duplicating it by any means 
whatever; in this event he would himself be guilty of 
creating and perpetuating a gross fraud—a condition so utter- 
ly improbable as to pass as almost beyond a_ possibility, 
though, indeed, not absolutely so, if hearsay evidence may 
be credited. Anyone familiar with the journals of Audubon 
will recall his description of that “odd fish” the eccentric 
Rafinesque (Schmaltz). The following came from Dr. Kirk- 


Ornithological Biography. 
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land, who in turn received it from Dr. Bachman: “Audubon 
showed him gravely some ten grotesque drawings of im- 
possible fishes which he had observed ‘down the river,’ with 
notes on their habits, and a list of the names by which they 
were known by the French and English settlers. These, 
Rafinesque duly copied into his notebooks and later he pub- 
lished descriptions of them as representatives of new genera, 
such as Pagostoma, ‘Aplocentrus, Litholepis, Pilodictis, Poma- 
campes, and the like. I am informed by Dr. J. A. Allen that 
there are also some unidentified genera of Herons, similarly 
described by Rafinesque from drawings kindly shown him by 
Mr. Audubon. Apparently these also date from the same 
unlucky practical joke.”* 

Audubon’s description of the Small-headed Warbler, ac- 
cording to his own confession, appears to have been taken 
thirty-two years after the drawing was made! “In those 
happy days, I thought not of the minute difference by. which 
one species may be distinguished from another in words or 
the necessity of comparing tarsi, toes, claws and quills.” It 
would seem, too, that he must have been somewhat at fault 
as to either the locality or the date of capture, unless it was 
made on a visit immediately preceding his permanent re- 
moval from Mill Grove, an event extremely improbable, sifice 
there is so much to urge against it in the absence of exact 
information as to the dates of his earlier trips. He has told 
us that he was married at Fatland Ford (near Philadelphia), 
April 8th, 1808, and left on the day following for Louisville, 
Kentucky. The overland trip to Pittsburgh, on which Mrs. 
Audubon met with a painful accident incident to the up- 
setting of the coach on the mountains, must have required a 
week at least. There was the usual delay incident to the load- 
ing of a flatboat with their many goods; and its passage down 
the Ohio almost wholly dependent on the current which 
Wilson gave at two and a half miles an hour, so that it was 
quite probably already late in April when the mouth of the 
Big Sandy was reached, beyond which lies the nearest Ken- 
tucky soil, with Louisville several hundred miles further 


?, Youman’s Life of Rafinesque. 
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down the great Ohio. Wilson was twenty-two days enroute 
from Pittsburgh and while he made frequent side trips, he 
more than doubled the speed of a house boat, in his small 
skiff. 

Audubon was on his wedding trip and the exact date of 
the capture of this bird did not greatly concern him. Coues 
says: “He was often careless and unreliable in his statements 
of fact, which often led him to being accused of falsehood.” 


Audubon writes of “Alexander Wilson the naturalist—not 
the American naturalist.” There is an undeniable tinge of 
jealousy in more than one passage in his journals. Upon 
what ground Burroughs judged that Wilson icoked upon 
Audubon as his rival, while at the same time admitting that 
“in accuracy of observation, Wilson is fully his equal, if not 
his superior,” is problematical. It seems absurd in view of 
the assurance Audubon had given Wilson that he did not in- 
tend to publish. And why should he accept one in preference 
to the other’s statement, while questioning the former’s 
veracity in cne of his tales of adventure, which “sounds a 
good deal like an episode in a dime novel, and may be taken 
with a grain of allowance.? If Audubon acted inconsiderately 
toward the humbler,. less assertive Wilson, he ignored the 
unbending Ord, considered the devoted Lawson garrulous, 
intimated that the scholarly Bonaparte was exceedingly ignor- 
ant in regard to our birds, considered himself badly used by 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, although he 
had been given access to its latest acquisitions, thereby <nis- 
quoting and smothering the gentle, capable Townsend, who 
had made the shipments of the bird skins from the west; and 
even proposed purchasing Swainson’s talent as he would a 
portrait, transferring his work to his own.’ Truly, with the 
silent, subsidized partnership of the learned MacGillivray, it 
would seem that a monopoly of American ornithology was 
no idle dream in those days. 


~ 


Fourth Installment of Ornithological Biblography, Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., Vol. IT, p. 396. 


? Burroughs’ John James Audubon. 


*Gill’s William Swainson and His Times, V. Osprey, Vol. IV, p. 171. 
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Almost a hundred years have passed since that memorable 
misunderstanding on the banks of the Ohio. This mass of 
evidence and opinions has been collated with neither animosity 
nor partisan feeling. A century is entirely too long a period 
in which to foster a quarrel. In this age of Audubonian 
worship, an idol need not be shattered in the emphasizing of 
this man’s petty vanity, petulancy and inconsistency; and if 
in a single encounter, the son of the bourgeois measured up 
the better, truer man, judged truly according to the evidence ; 
justice does not require perfection from him and_ indeed 
faultlessness will not be found; but a juster, more rational 
estimate of the men and their works should follow a close 
study of their lives. 

Time and success softens the harshest judgment and when 
Audubon revisited the scenes of his youth, he could well ° 
afford to be at peace with all men, for he was in full flush of 
hard-earned fame and prosperity. He entered in his journal 
under the date of October 15th, 1836: ‘Passed poor Alex- 
ander Wilson’s schoolhouse, and heaved a sigh. Alas, poor 
Wilson! would that I could once more speak to thee, and 
listen to thy voice. When I was a youth, the-woods stood un- 
molested here, looking wild and fresh as if just from the 
Creator’s hands; but now hundreds of streets cross them, and 
thousands of houses and millions of diverse improvements 
occupy their places. Bartram’s Garden is the only place which 
is unchanged. I walked in the same silent wood I enjoyed 
on the same spot when first I visited the present owner of it, 
the descendant of (?) William Bartram, the generous friend 
of Wilson.” But alas! The kindly words were not written 
until he whom Audubon could never call friend had long 
since departed; yet how our hearts warm toward the great 
bird delineator for that one sigh in tribute to the memory of 
the immortal Wilson. 


Life of Audubon by his widow. 
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JUNE WITH THE BIRDS OF THE WASHINGTON 
COAST. 


THE WHITE-CRESTED CORMORANTS, 
BY LYNDS JONES. 


The proper study of the White-crested Cormorants 
(Phalacrocorax dilophus cincinatus) was made during our 
stay upon Carroll Islet, but lest the mere narrative of the trip 
become tiresome I make bold-to interpolate the following notes 
into the narrative while my audience is storm-bound with me 
at La Push, in the midst of the: down-coast journey. 

The reader has already seen enough pictures of the rocks 
and islands characteristic of this coast to become familiar with 
the precipitous sides, jagged outlines, verdure-clad top, and 
crumbling ledges. The accompanying half-tone pictures will 
give some idea as to what parts of Carroll Islet these 
Cormorants select as nesting sites, and illustrate certain details 
which the camera was able to record. These pictures represent 
two somewhat different kinds of nesting places, and fairly 
represent the life of these birds during the breeding. season. 

Figure 2 is a representation of nearly the entire colony 
which occupied a sharp ledge jutting out from the northeast 
corner of the island, a ledge with a sharp and jagged summit 
ridge, as the picture shows. This was the only colony of this 
species found in such a situation. Figure 1 represents a 
part of one of the other and apparently more usual nesting 
site of this species—a rather narrow ledge of broken 
shelving rock at the foot of a precipice or over-hang. Ap- 
parently any relatively flat space sufficiently large to accom- 
medate the nest may be utilized, either upon the sharp ledge 
or precipice’s foot. _A careful scrutiny. of any of the nests 
shown will reveal the fact that one of the prime requisites in a 
nesting site for the individual nest is that on one side the 
ground or rock must fall abruptiy away. It is on this side 


that the excrement forms a limy smear, often extending many 
feet below the nest. The uphill side of the nest is always 
relatively clean. 





Stengror cores os 4 
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Nests are made of coarse sticks arranged much after the 
manner of a hawk’s nest, cupped to the depth of five or six 
inches, and with a lining of grassy material which covers 
scarcely more than the bottom of the depression. The sticks 


Fig. 1. Jones, 1907. 





White-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorar dilophus cincinnatus). A 
ledge colony at the foot of a precipice. 


used were such as might have been found upon the island, 
and the grass seemed to correspond to that within a short dis- 
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tance of the colony. There was no evident attempt at con- 
cealment in any case, nor was there any clear indication that 
any nests were placed with a view to shelter either from the 
weather or from the scorching rays of the sun. The evident 
distress of both old and young birds when exposed to the 
direct sunlight would certainly afford excuse enough for seek- 
ing a shady nook among the rocks. The very young birds 
were nearly baked when left uncovered for any great length of 
time. One such died under our eyes, evidently from the heat. 
The many attitudes of the birds in the colony and upon 
their nests are well shown in the outline of the colony. Those 
standing erect are protesting the invasion of their ancient 
domain by the camera-man. The one beneath which the eggs 
show has merely raised up from the position which the com- 
pletely sitting bird in front maintains. The sitting bird is in 
the incubating posture. In contrast to this note the attitudes 
of the old birds upon the nests containing young which are 
old enough to hold their heads up for food, as in figure 4. The 
attitude here shown is the one just preceding or following 
feeding. The birds stand at attention and are ready to fly at 
a moment’s notice without creating any disturbance in the 
nest. The old bird in figure 3 “stood” to the camera beauti- 
fully, permitting an approach within ‘three feet, focussing 
cloth and all, and did not so much as start at the snap of the 
shutter. The youngster beside her was later fool enough to 
try his featherless wings and got bumped for his pains. 
Figure 5 is a nest-full—féur young of “somewhat different 
ages, but all belonging to the same brood. The black downy 
covering, the orange-yellow threat pouch, and the open mouth 
of the youngster at the left of the picture are all characteristic. 
These birds pant like a dog when they are hot, as these birds 
were, the throat pouch throbbing and expanding with every 
inhalation. It appeared that the panting was the result of an 
attempt to cool the blood. The utter helplessness of the very 
young is well shown in figure 6. The bird hanging over the 
edge of the nest is not more than a day old. The remaining 
egg hatched on the day following the photograph. The nest 
shown in figure 7 was partly sheltered by an overhanging 
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rock. The three eggs were fresh, one of them being a de- 
cided runt. 


The varying ages of the young—none of which were yet 


feathered—and the fresh eggs in a nest which showed no signs 
of having been a victim of the pilfering Crows, both point to 


Jones, 1907. 
A ledge-crest colony. 





White-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorax dilophus cincinnatus). 


the conclusion that there must be a great deal of individual 
variation in the time of nesting of these birds. It is true that 
nests containing fresh eggs may represent a second set after 
the loss of the first one, but the fact that none of the young 
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birds were anywhere near ready to leave the nests seems con- 
clusive that only one brood is reared in a season. The nesting 
season was too far advanced to afford any opportunity for 
studying nest building or egg deposition. 

The eggs are of the usual cormorant type—a greenish shell 
color heavily overlaid with lime so that the shell color rarely 
shows. Nests containing both eggs and young were often so 
filthy that nothing in them could long remain white. Young 
birds had the habit of throwing out the recently acquired meal 
of regurgitated fish, and they were as: indifferent to the place 
where it fell as any other victim of. mal'de mer. The vicinity 
of such nests we avoided. The young birds did not simply 
throw out the pellet of fish, but after getting it up as far as 
the pouch they turned their heads violently from side to side 
until the offending pellet had been thrown out, no matter 
whom it might hit. 

The colony shown in figure 1 was shared by a few Cali- 
fornia Murres who occupied the spaces between nests which 
were level enough to keep an egg from rolling into the 
water, or off from the ledge. There was no apparent discord 
in such a mixed colony, even though the Murres were within 
reach of the weapons of the Cormorants. In one other place 
the same conditions prevailed. I could discover no reason for 
regarding this as a case of true commensalism. If there was 
any benefit derived from this association it must have been to 
the advantage of the Murres. 

Besides these two nesting sites there were a few smal] ledges 
on the ocean side of the island where we found nests of this 
species, usually not more than two or three nests together. 
Here there was some distant intimacy with Baird’s Cormo- 
rants, but the different manner of nesting of these two species 
precludes the possibility of any competition between them. 

The perpetual noises made by the birds of the island seri- 
ously interfered with any careful study of the various notes 
of these Cormorants. When the old birds were disturbed or 
alarmed they gave vent to a spluttering squawk and often a 
low grunting. The young yelped something like a puppy, 
particularly when they were calling for food. They were 
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usually silent when crouching away from danger. The very 
young birds showed no fear, but the. older ones clearly did. 
One can readily distinguish between this species and j 


Baird’s Cormorant by the presence of the two white patches 


Fig. 3. ; Jones, 1907. 
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White-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocoraz dilophus cincinnatus). A @ 
two-nest colony. Carroll Islet, Wash. i 


each side of the base of the tail in Baird’s and no such mark- 
ings in the White-crested. Baird’s is also noticeably smaller. { 
Brandt’s Cormorant was the only other member of this group 
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about the island, and it could be distinguished by its blue 
gular pouch and the whitish pencilings about the neck. 

In three sets of three eggs each there is considerable varia- 
tion in the shapes of the eggs, but the average dimensions are 
nearly 60 by 40 millimeters. The largest egg noted was 63 


Fig. 4. oe Y Jones, 1907. 





White-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorar dilophus cincinnatus). 
Old and young. 


OR. 


runt measured 41 by 28.5. The eggs are about equal ended, 
with plumper outlines and blunter and more rounded ends 
than the typical cormorant egg. Careful scru‘iny reveals the 


by 41, and the smallest, except the runt, was 52.2 by 39.5. The 
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fact that there is a large and a small end. I could not be cer- 
tain that there was any prevailing arrangement of the eggs in 
the nest. The evidence seemed to indicate that the actual as 


Fig. 5. Jones, 1907. 








A nest-full of young White-crested Cormorants. Carroll - Islet, 
Washington. 


well as the relative position af the eggs was changed each day, 
even if only slightly. 
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THE SPRING MIGRATION OF 1907 IN THE 
VICINITY OF CHICAGO. 
BY JOHN F. FERRY. 


The weather *prevailing during March, April, and May of 
1907, was so abnormal in character that the study of bird- 
migration during these months was one of absorbing interest 
to the ornithologist. March, 1907, was a very unusual month, 
it being the warmest on record for this vicinity, with one ex- 
ception. Its mean temperature was 43°, which made it 
actually average 3 degrees warmer than the following April. 
The average daily temperature was 7.6 degrees warmer than 
the normal temperature for this month. The month was 
humid, cloudy and inclement, there being nine days when 
there was hail, sleet, fog, or thunderstorms and during the 
month there were but three days of continuous sunshine. 
Notwithstanding these unfavorable elements bird-life was 
abnormally abundant from the 16th day on, from which day 
almost continuous warm weather prevailed. This indicates 
that temperature is a very important factor in influencing 
migration. 

April was quite the opposite of March, it being the 
coldest April on record with one exception. The mean tem- 
perature of the month was 40° as compared to a normal 
temperature of 46°. The average daily temperature was 6% 
degrees cooler than the normal. There were but seven clear 
days during the month. May was peculiar, it being the cool- 
est May on record (one exception). Its average tempera- 
ture was 52°, while the normal temperature for May is 56°. 

The corresponding influence of these peculiar weather con- 
ditions upon bird-migration was quite noticeable. The first 
half of March was cool, the temperature averging 35° up to 
the 16th, when the first movement of the year really began. 
During the remainder of the month the temperature averaged 
50°, and beginning with the large movement on the 16th bird 

* Professor Henry J. Cox, of the local U. S. Weather Bureau, has 


been extremely kind in furnishing me with full reports on the 
weather. The records of the Chicago station extend over 37 years. 
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life was abundant during this period. A daily average of 17 
species was observed. Then followed the cold spell of April, 
continuing till the 20th, with an average temperature of 37°. 
During this period there was practically no migration, and 
what became of bird-life, previously so abundant, is an in- 
teresting Subject for speculation. During this period an 
average of 11 species of birds per day was observed. On the 
21st the temperature rose to 45°, continuing near that figure for 
the remainder of the month. Again bird life became abund- 
ant, an average of 18 species per day being observed. As 
previously stated May was a cold month and only seven new 
migrants arrived till the 8th, when ten firsts were observed. 
This period was one of typical April weather with a temper- 
ature of 47°, several frosts and a thunderstorm. The birds 
coming at this time made their way against light north and 
northeast breezes which blew most of the time. 

On May 12th occurred the great movement of the migra- 
tion. On this date 21 “firsts” were observed. The wind blew 
from the south and attained its highest velocity for the month 
—40 miles per hour. Its average velocity was 27 miles. The 
weather was clear with a temperature of 58°. The move- 
ment continued with little abatement during the 13th, the 
temperature rising to 71°—the warmest day of the month— 
and the wind continued at 27 miles, shifting to the southwest. 
On this date 14 “firsts” came. The warm spell inaugurated 
on the 12th continued till the 19th, excepting the 15th, which 
was cold, with an average temperature of 60°, and bird life 
was extremely abundant, especially warblers. On the 20th 
occurred a drop in temperature to 44°, and unseasonably 
cold weather continued the rest of the month. The effect of 
this change was very noticeable. The migrants showed very 
little disposition to progress, but seemed to have broken 
ranks and were feeding leisurely in the tree-tops. The ex- 
treme backwardness of the season was shown in the retarda- 
tion of the foliage which in turn limited the abundance of 
insect life. During several cold spells, notably on the 15th, 
the struggle for life seemed extremely severe. The warblers 
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gave up their search in the well-nigh leafless trees and de- 
scended to the ground. Here on the edges of muddy roads 
or ditches or wherever the bare earth was exposed, they 
hopped, puffed out and numb with cold eking out their 


Fig. 6. Jones, 1907. 
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White-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorax dilophus cincinnatus). 
Carroll Islet. 


scanty fare from small worms and larve. At this time only 
the earlier trees had begun 





to leaf out—willows, poplars, 
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and birches. A general view of the forest showed it almost 
entirely bare. 

During May 30 and 31, and June 1 and 2 steady cold north 
or northeast winds prevailed and during the two latter days 
with such force that only on ‘the southern edges of woodland 
coultl warblers be found. At this time the trees were quite 
generally leaved out, furnishing an abundance of insect life. 
Thus confronted by favorable present conditions and those 
adverse for migrating the birds were disposed to linger. A 
feeling of contentment seemed to reign among them. They 
became extremely fat in marked contrast to their previous 
half-starved condition and the tree-tops resounded with their 
songs. The cold weather continued till the 9th of June and 
the migrants remained in considerable abundance during 
most of that time. However, a noticeable thinning out of 
their numbers occurred gradually till the 9th was reached, up- 
on which date they vanished completely. In summing up it 
can be said that the warblers became common from the date 
of their main arrival, May 12th, and continued here in 
abundance till June 2nd and were even fairly common till 
their departure on the 9th of June. This period of long 
duration is a singular fact in itself, but it is even more re- 
markable when the abundance of the migrants during their 
entire stay is considered. If the count is made from the time 
when the first stragglers arrived, May 8th, their continuance 
here embraced more than a month,—33 days. 

The extreme lateness of the season is clearly shown by the 
following migration table and in lesser degree by the table 
showing a comparison between the condition. of certain 
flowers, trees and shrubs fcr this year and for the spring of 


1906: 
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TABLE SHOWING CONDITION OF PLANT LIFE FOR THE 


SPRINGS OF 1906 


AND 1907. 





1906 





ee eee 
Lilae (Syringa vulgaris) 


a se: er 
ee Eee 


Apr. 22—In flower 

Apr. 30—Leaves 
1% in. 

May 9—Flowers in 
full bloom 

May 6—In flower 


May 3—Plants 1 ft. 


Apr. 22—In flower 
Apr. 30—Leaves 
¥% in. 
May 25—In full 
bloom 
May 12—In flower 
May 7—Plants 








2-3 in. high 





errr S Apr. 25—In flower. May 7—In flower 
PN errr ar Apr. 25—In bloom May 7—In flower 
BD: Gleb nian sbi ¢dand ees Apr. 28—Leaves May 2—Leaves 
1% in. % in. 
i, a ee ’ May 4—In flower May 21—In. full 
flower 
IE sina peivinsissen Apr. 30—Leaves _—| Apr. 29—Leaves 
% in. y% in. 
Dog-tooth Violets.. May 3—In flower May 7—In flower 
Bumble Bee........... May 3— May 12— 
Dragom DIF. ..ccccccce May 3— |May 12— 
Acer negundo ......... May 4—Leaves May 12—Leaves 
1% in. 1% in. 
Trillium grandifiorum...| May 6—In flower 
Crab-apple (Pyrus May 12—TIn flower 
coronaria L.)........ May 20—In full 
blossom June 6—In full 
ME: sanatewaseows eeu May 9—Leaves flower 
% in. June 9—Leaves 
Hawthorne ........... May 26—In full 1-3 out 





bloom June 1—In bloom 





The following calendar gives in outline the progress of 
the migration for the spring of 1907 with occasional notes on 
vegetation, etc. The weather conditions were given for each 
date in the hope that the influence of weather upon migration 
could be thus shown. That this hope has not been realized 
is quite evident, for the records clearly show that birds 
migrate in all kinds of weather, paying little attention to 
velocity or direction of wind or of temperature. To this 
statement one marked exception is shown in that really great 
migration movements usually take place during a high south- 
west wind. For proof of this fact note the meteorological 
conditions when the large migration waves occurred this 
spring, March 16, March 28, May 12-17, May 22, May 25, 
May 28. 
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partly 

1 SW 16 50 cloudy’ “First active migration of year begins. 
First seen: Junco, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Kingfisher, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Fox Sparrow, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Meadowlark. 

16 SW 27 clear Heavy migration. Frost all out of 
ground, First seen: Red-tailed 
Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Marsh Hawk, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Pheebe, Rusty 
Blackbird, Cowbird, Bronzed Grackle, 

partly Migrant Shrike, Towhee. 

17 NE 16 42 cloudy’ Bird-life abundant. Des Plaines River 
free from ice. Few Robins and Blue- 
birds. First seen: Am. Coot, Song 
Sparrow. 

18 NE 15 40 cloudy Ponds mostly free from ice. Following 
common: Bald-pate Herring Gull, 
Canada Geese, Mallards, Lesser 
Scaup, Red-winged Blackbird, Fox 
Sparrow, Junco, Song Sparrow 
(Anas obscura T. C.). First Ring- 
necked Duck. 

19 NW 16 50 First Sapsuckers. 

partly 

20 NE 14 40 cloudy Herring Gulls abundant. Lesser Scaup 
e. First Lapland Longspurs and 

partly Vesper Sparrows. 

21 SW 16 58 cloudy’ First Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Hermit 
Thrushes, and Vesper Sparrows. 

22 NE 15 60 cloudy Very warm and summer-like. Mux. 
temp. 80. Bird-life abundant. 

First Winter Wren, Red-breasted Nut- 
partly hatches and Field Sparrows. 

23 SW 20 64 cloudy Very warm and summer-like. At 6 p. 

partly m. a thunder and lightning storm. 

294 NE 12 42 + #4cloudy Hawks extremely numerous. Lesser 
Scaups c. First Blue-winged Teal. 

25 17 53 cloudy Lapland Longspurs flying north. Les- 
ser Scaups c. A wave of migrants 
to-day. 

2 Sw 16 58 cloudy’ First Florida Gallinule. 

27 SW 15 60 cloudy’ Leaves turning green at Jackson Park. 
First hepaticas. 

°8 NE 15 48 cloudy Prairie Chickens booming at Glen El- 
lyn (B. T. Gault), Loons (G. imber) 
ec. First Pied-billed Grebe. Last Am. 
Merganser seen. 

29 W 26 54 cloudy Many angle-worms crawling on ground 


at Jackson Park. First Wilson’s 
Snipe, Am. Bittern, Great Blue Heron. 
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20 NW 15 46. clear Temperature suddenly fell to 28, mak- 
{ ing beginning of cold spell, lasting 
till April 20. First Purple Finch. 
partly ; APRIL. 

1 9 32 cloudy ‘Thin ice on rivers and ponds. Frogs 
croaking. Marsh Hawks ec, Grass- 
hopper (Schistoces americana). Les- 
ser Scaups ab. First Least Bittern, 
Herring Gulls, c. Practically no mi- 
gration from April 1-20. 

5 26 34 cloudy Flicker nesting. Mallards c. 

6 E 22 36 clear Woodcock’s nest. First Red-breasted 


Merganser. 

7 SE 21 39 cloudy’ Rains all day. First Bonaparte Gull. 

11 SW 13 38 cloudy’ Ash-flowers out. Young leaves of 
cherry and goose-berry nipped by 
cold of past few days. Four Rob- 
ins’ nests. Red-breasted Mergansers, 
common. Continue so till May 3. 
More Bonaparte Gulls. A warm rain. 

12 NW 24 36 cloudy Snow-storm, 1% in. of snow. First 
Horned Grebes. Last Mallards. 

14 NW 28 28 _ clear Cold—ice % in. Second Hermit 
Thrushes. 

15 S$ 20 36 cloudy  Pied-billed Grebes common. 

partly 

16 NW 24 38 cloudy  Red-breasted Mergansers flying rest- 
lessly about in the high N. W. wind. 
First Virginia Rail, Sora Rail, and 
Shoveller. 

17 E 11 36 cloudy’ Bonaparte Gulls T. C. First Yellow- 
legs, and Purple Martins. . 

18 E 12 386 cloudy First Savannah Sparrow and Am. Bit- 
tern. 

19 NE 8 37 clear Prairie Chickens booming at Glen El- 
lyn (B. T. G.). First Pine Warbler. 

20 NE 13 38 _ clear Many Red-breasted Mergansers disap- 
pear during warm weather of 20- 
22. First Black-crowned Night- 
Heron. 

Dandelions out. 

21 SW 17 45 clear A beautiful day. Hawthorne and goose- 
berry leafing out. Violet plants 
1 in. high. Red trilliums 2 In. high. 
Spring beauties abundant. Hepati- 
eas out. Ruby-crowned Kinglets in 
full song. Trees and _ shrubbery 
still bare. Tree Swallows and Bank 
Swallows. Crow sitting. 

22 SW 16 54 clear Forsythia in full bloom. First White- 

throated Sparrow. 
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| ASE? £3 Ss FOP ee 
| partly First Spotted Sandpiper, Palm War- 
4 23 N 12 50 cloudy bler and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
i partly Bronzed Grackles nesting. First com- ‘ 
| 24 SW 18 54 cloudy mon Tern and House Wren. 
Small red butterfly and Dragon-fly. 
( 9 NE 15 35 clear First Hooded Merganser. 


partiy Horned Grebes common. First Long- 
i 27 E 12 44. cloudy billed Marsh Wren and Black and 
White Warbler. 

Catalpa leaves 1% in. long. First 
i! 298 NE 8 49 cloudy xrinnell’s Water-Thrush.. First Green 
Heron, Solitary Sandpiper, Hens- 
low’s Sparrow, Lark Sparrow, Barn 
i Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, and 
i Black-throated Green Warbler. 

partly Willow leaves about 1% in. long. A 

1 30 NE 21 36 cloudy great influx of Towhees and White- 
i throated Sparrows. 


partly MAY. 
} 29 NE 6 40 cloudy Last Bonaparte Gull. Blue-winged 
i Teal common. 
i 3 N 20 42 cloudy Last Red-breasted Merganser seen. 
} partly Common Terns ec. 
i 4 SE 11 38 cloudy 200 Lesser Scaups. First Parula | 
H Warbler, Cape May Warbler, and 
i Black Tern. 
5 S 12 45 eloudy First Bobolink and Grasshopper Spar- 
partly row. 
6 NE 10 45 cloudy’ First Wood Thrush and Willow Thrush. 
i 7 NE 12 44 clear Hawthorne leaves % in.; Ash flowers 


1 in.; cherry leaves 1 in. long; May 
| apples 2-3 in. high; white trilliums 
| in bud. Dog-tooth violets, anemones, 

butter cups. First Kingbird. Num- 
t bers of migrants arrive. First Yel- 
low Warblers. 


8 NE 11 46 clear Traill’s Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, 
White-crowned Sparrow, Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, Prairie 
Warbler, Redstart, Oven-bird, Cat- 
1) bird. Blue-winged Teal and Lesser 
4 Scaups common at Fox Lake. Also 
i ° an eagle (species?). Trees are still , 
{| bare of leaves. Black Terns abund- 
ant at Fox Lake. 





| 9 N 12 58 clear More migrants arrive. First Chim- 
t ney Swifts, Crested Flycatcher, Ol- 
i ive-backed Thrush, Green-crested 
Flycatcher, Chipping-Sparrow, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Cliff Swallow. 
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3 » & = 
ao. a. a = eae 
sh oud & SS MAY (Continued). 
>» 209 S86 82 gB 
eskeo SS fu 
QaCeS PE BS FE) . 
12 Bs 2 clear Great host of migrants arrive to-day. 


Foliage of trees has made marked 
advance, earlier varieties being quite 
solidly green. Bumble-bees, dragon- 
flies, red butterflies. Two flocks 
Pine Siskins seen (6, 9). Red-breast- 
ed Nuthatches very common, Ol- 
ive-backed Thrushes, Least Bitterns, 
Black-crowned Night Herons com- 
mon. First seen: King Rail, Whip- 
poor-will, Nighthawk, Wood Pewee, 
Orchard Oriole, Dickcissel, Scarlet 
Tanager, Blue-headed Vireo, Pro- 
thonotary, Wilson’s Magnolia, Chest- 
nut-sided, Wilson’s Canadian War- 
bler and Northern Yellow-throat, 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Yellow-billed 
and Black-billed Cuckoos. Many mi- 
grants in song. Cooper’s Hawk’s 
nest with 4 eggs. 

i383 SW 27 71 clear First seen: Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, Lincoln’s Spar- 

a ; row, Golden-winged, Nashville, Con- 

necticut, Mourning, Bay-breasted 
Black-poll and Blackburnian War- 
blers, Yellow-breasted Chat, Indigo 
Bunting, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling 
Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, White- 
eyed Vireo. Brown Thrasher and 
Pheebe nesting. Bird-life abundant. 

14 SW 17 70 cloudy’ First Tennessee and Cerulean War- 
blers. Bird-life abundant. 

15 SW 21 52 #£cloudy'= A cold and raw day. Warblers abund- 
ant and sorely pressed for food, feed- 

partly ing on ground. 

16 SW 16 42. cloudy Chestnut-sided Warblers profusely 
abundant, numbering about one- 
third of all warblers seen. Wild 
geraniums, white trilliums, butter- 

partly cups. 

17 SW 16 6&4 _ cloudy Flock of Pine Siskins. White cab- 
bage moth. Bird-life abundant. Red 

, and white trilliums in full blossom. 
Hazel leaves %4 in. out. Maples 1-3 

partly leaved out. 

18 NW 10 62 cloudy The first great wave of migrants ap- 
pear to have moved on, the few here 
restless and keeping in  tree-tops. 
Scarlet Tanagers mating. Poplars % 
leaved out. 
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i 5 > # s 
; a > = 2 
a stetes 2&2 82 MAY (Continued). 
i Pp SESS 82 s* 
| AEsE? £8 Sy 
| _ partly Flock of Pine Siskins. Last Red- 
19 W 16 57. cloudy breasted Merganser and _ Lesser 
Scaups seen. 
Migrants abundant again to-day. The ‘ 
12 44 ~~ clear forests show only faintest tinge of 


green. Jack-in-the-pulpit out. 
Cherries in full blossom, willows near- 
21 SE 8 48 clear ly fully leaved out. Cottonwoods 
leaved out. 


} 

i 
| 20 NE 
{ 

Great host of migrants arrived to-day. 


22 S 16 55 cloudy Rained hard at 6 a. m. 
Warblers profusely abundant. Occa- 
23 NE 15 48 _ cloudy sional showers. 


| 

i 

} 

4 

H A decrease in number of migrants. 

li 24 E 20 50 cloudy Another wave of migrants to-day. 

25 SW 15 62 cloudy Several species of little flycatchers 


26 SW 17 56 cloudy abundant to-day. 
iF . “: Migrants abundant. Connecticut and 
! 28 SW 11 55 clear Mourning Warblers extremely abund- 
ant. 


, 
29 SW 8 60 cloudy Last Common Tern. 
partly Warblers abundant. Many in song. 
1 30 NE 14 56 cloudy Water very high at Fox Lake. Many 
31 NE 19 52 cloudy nesting birds drowned out. Red- 
wing Blackbirds, King Rail, Blue- d 
winged Teal nesting. Last Spoon- 
bill Duck seen. 
JUNE 
1 NE 2 50 cloudy <A wave of warblers in progress. They 
are very fat. A steady north wind. 
Warblers collected in droves on 
. partly south side of woods. 


2 ‘NE 16 53 cloudy Warblers abundant, keeping to tree- 
tops and exploring buds. The forest 
generally is only about one-third 
leaved out. 

H 5 NW 20 60 clear Warblers abundant. Hummingbirds 
abundant. 


7 NE 20 53 #£4.cloudy Warblers abundant. The following ob- 
served: Magnolia, Chestnut-sided ec, 
Black-poll, Blackburnian, and many 

unidentified. 

8 NE 22 5&4 clear Warblers abundant, keeping well up 

| 





in tree-tops. Trees leaved out as fol- 
lows: Maples 2-3, Oaks 4, Ash \%, 
{| Elms 1-3. A flock of Crossbills seen ‘ 
- at Lake Forest (ZL. curvirostra mi- 
partly nor?). Olive-sided Flycatcher? 

9 E 19 57 #4cloudy'§ Herring Gulls? Abundant at Wauke- 

gan. Warblers abundant and last 

seen on this date. 

C—Common. T. C.—Tolerably common. 
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A few observations of general interest might have to be 
pointed out: During one of the cold, raw days in May a large 
flock of migrating Scarlet Tanagers were partially overcome 
and were driven to the ground in a large open pasture in 
search of food. Here scattered about they gave this part of 
the landscape a decidedly gory appearance and with their 
scarlet plumage presented a striking spectacle. ; 


A number of species were abnormally abundant this spring, 
notably Ruby-throated Hummingbirds (May 5), Mourning 
and Connecticut Warblers, especially so on May 20, and Red- 
breasted Nuthatches (S. canadensis). An interesting fact 
about these Nuthatches was the extreme lightness of the un- 
derparts. Some days they were profusely abundant, but | 
cannot. remember seeing one in the typical red-breasted 
plumage of the adult. 


The occurrence of Crossbills (probably Loria curv. minor) 
on June 8th, and of Pine Siskins on June 12th, is worthy of 
emphasis because of the unusual latemess of these dates for 
these species. 

The frequency with which the warblers were heard singing 
during the migration was one of its most interesting features 
and offered an excellent opportunity for the study of their 
songs. Some of them are here given. 

Black and White Warbler—Tsee Tsee-Tsee Tsee Tsee—5 
lisping, very modulated notes. 





Northern Parula Warbler 
wiry trill, quickly given. 


Za-Ze-Za-Zee-Zec, a buzzing, 


Black-poll Warbler—/t-tt-tit-tit-it-it-it, seven short, sharp- 
ly accented syllables, quickly uttered, high pitched and wiry, 
almost insect like. 

Magnolia Warbler—Whee Whee-a-Whee-W hee-a. 


Connecticut Warbler—Twee-wee-wee-Twa-weet or Twa-ee- 
ce-ece-ce-at; also Whit-it-wheata-wheata-wheat. Clear, loud, 
melodious warbler syllables closely run together and quickly 
uttered. 





sss 


EES TEES 
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Canadian Warbler—7wit-twee-ee-ee-chiee-chee-chee-chee. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler — Chee-chee-chee-chee-chee-chee- 
chee, a clear, well accented warble, like the song of Redstart. 
The syllables proceed in rising cadence up to the fourth 
syllable, the last. two being strongly accented. 


The notes used in this article have been very courteously 
put at my disposal by the department of zoology of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, and many of these have been 
furnished by the following persons to whom I take great 
pleasure in expressing my thanks: 


Mr. E. E. Armstrong, Chicago; Mr. Henry- K. Coale, 
Highland Park; Mr. F. S. Daggart, Oak Park; Mr. Ruthven 
Deane, Chicago; Mr. J. L. De Vine, Chicago; Mrs. J. V. Far- 
well, Jr., Lake Forest; Mr. B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn; Miss 
Juliette Goodrich, Chicago; Miss Mary E. Schanck, Liberty- 
ville; Mr. Jesse L. Smith, Highland Park; Dr. R. M. Strong, 
Chicago; Mr. H. S. Swarth, Chicago; Mr. S. S. Visher, 
Chicago; Mr. F. M. Woodruff, Chicago. 


Most of the above persons are amateurs, but are careful 
observers, while six collectors are included in this list, so that 
the records upon which this article are based can be con- 
sidered reasonably accurate. The writer has also included his 
own records which were secured through daily observations 
and considerable collecting. 

Prof. Wells W. Cooke has kindly furnished the notes on 
“Average date of last one seen” from the records of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. Mr. Gault furnished me with a most 
valuable list giving the average date when many species were 
first seen and has kindly consented to correct the proof of 
this article, owing to the writer’s absence from this country. 
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NAME. 


Horned Grebe.. 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Common Tern 
Red-breasted Mergan 
Blue-winged Teal 
Canada Goose 
Great Blue Heron 
Green Heron 
Black-crowned Night 
King Rai 
Virginia Rail............. 
Sora Rai 
Wilson’s Snipe 


ser 


Heron 





Solitary Sandpiper:.................... 


Killdeer. 
Mourning Dove 
Marsh Hawk .. 


Sharp-shinned ee 


Cooper’s Hawk.. 
Red-tailed Hawk.. 
Red-shouldered Hawk.. 
Am. Sparrow H 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Black-billed Cuckoo... 


Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Red-headed Woodpecker 


Northern Flicker................................ 


Whippoor-will 
Night-hawk.... 
Chimney Swif 


Ruby-throated Sanmangaaes 


Kingbird . 


Crested Flycatcher.. a ate 
Phcebe 


ae = m Flycatche 
Wood Pewee 


r 


Yellow-bellied Flycatcher eT A 
Green-crested Flycatcher 


Alder Flycatcher 
Least Spenene. 
Bobolink... 
Cowbird 
et oe oe Blackbird... 
Meadowlark 
Orchard Oriole 


Baltimore Oriole. ........ 


Rusty Blackbird 
Bronzed Grackle 
Purple Finch............ 
Am. Goldfinch 
Pine Siskin................ 
Vesper Sparrow. 


Savanna Sparrow...... ss 


Grasshopper Sparrow.. 


Lark Sparrow............. 





White-crowned Spurrow..................... 


White-throated Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow... ..... 


Field Sparrow 
Slate-colored Junco 
Song Sparrow 
Lincoln's Sparrow... 
Swamp - pa 
Fox Sparrow.. 
Towhee.. 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak ai 


Indigo Bunting 
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A MIGRATION FLIGHT OF PURPLE MARTINS IN 
MICHIGAN IN THE SUMMER OF 1905. 


FRANK SMITH. 


In the Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club, Vol. 
V. (pp. 77-78), the writer described an extensive flight of 
Sparrow Hawks which took place August 30th, 1904, at 
Macatawa, Mich., a summer resort located on the east shore 
of Lake Michigan, southwest from Grand Rapids. More than 
a thousand hawks passed the point.of observation within a 
period of about seven hours: They were flying southward 
along the lake shore, while a moderately strong wind was 
blowing from the northeast, and had been blowing from a 
similar direction during the preceding day and night. Un- 
fortunately no effort was made to determine whether similar 
numbers of hawks were passing over the territory farther 
inland, and so there was merely an assumption that a con- 
centrated stream of these birds was passing along the shore, 
and that this concentration was due to the flight of the hawks 
with the wind until they reached the shore, which they then 
followed in preference to continuing their original direction, 
which would have taken them over the lake. 

On August 15, 1905, at the same locality, the writer had an 
opportunity to watch an extensive flight of Purple Martins. 
Again a moderately strong wind was blowing from the north- 
east, which direction it had held during the previous night. 
Actual counts of the numbers of individuals passing south, 
at various intervals between 9 a. m. and 12:30 p. m., gave an 
average of thirty-two per minute. As the whole width of 
the bird stream was too great to be under observation at one 
time, there must have been more than ten thousand indi- 
viduals which passed the point of observation on that day. 

On this occasion it was determined to ascertain whether or 
not the great numbers were limited to a narrow area along the 
lake shore. Advantage was taken of an interurban car going 
to Holland, which is about six miles inland, and there obser- 
vations were made fcr comparison. Between 11:03 and 11:30 
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a. m. only four Purple Martins were seen flying about town, 
where they had previously been common. The contrast in 
numbers was greater than had been anticipated. At noon on 
the return to Macatawa the Martin flight was found to be still 
under full headway as shown by the count of 92 birds between 
11:59 and 12:02 and of 237 between 12:12 and 12:17%. The 
area over which the Martins were abundant was found to 
extend scarcely one-fourth of a mile inland. 

The wind changed but little during the day and following 
night, and the next morning many new arrivals among the 
Warblers and Flycatchers were scen. They formed the first 
Warbler “wave” of the fall migration. 

These observations are readily explicable on the assumption 
that the direction of the flight of the birds corresponded with 
that of the wind, while they seem to give no support to the 
“beam-wind” theory. It seems probable that a series of care- 
ful observations by persons living on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, and on those of other large inland bodies of water 
with north and south shore lines, might lead to a more satis- 
factcry knowledge of the relations existing between the 
direction of the wind and that of the flight of migrating birds 
in general. 

The temperature records made at Grand Rapids and other 
points in Southern Michigan during the 14th, 15th and 16th 
of August, 1905, show almost no change of temperature, and 
so apparently eliminate that factor from the problem of deter- 
mining what agencies were most involved in initiating the 
particular migration flight just described. It is not often that 
the change to a favoring wind is unaccompanied by changes 
of temperature, but here was an opportunity to observe the 
results following a change in the wind without the complica- 
tion of accompanying temperature changes. 


The barometer was rising at the time of the flight, and con- 
tinued to do so during the day and following night. During 
the spring, extensive migration movements more commonly 
take place at the time of a falling barometer. In the autumn 
they usually occur with a rising barometer rather than with 
a falling one. Hence neither a rising nor a falling barometer 
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would seem to furnish the stimulus directly concerned in 
initiating such movements. 

As to the question of food supply, it is hardly probable that 
a scarcity would have arisen so early in the season. 

A consideration of all these various factors of wind 
direction, temperature change, barometric pressure, and food 
supply, in connection with the migration movements de- 
scribed above, leads quite clearly to the conclusion that the 
favoring wind may be considered as the most potent in bring- 
ing about the movements. When the breeding season is over, 
and a general physiological condition of readiness for flight 
is attained, then the favoring wind may furnish the necessary 
stimulus for a migration flight. 





ON MAKING THE ACQUAINTANCE OF 
INDIVIDUAL BIRDS. 
BY W. E. SAUNDERS. 


Our study of birds is almost invariably based upon experi- 
ences with individuals which are grouped together and sum- 
marized into a total which we entitle “Our observations upon 
the species of so-and-so.” This method is adopted because of 
the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of the adoption 
of any other course, and it has become so much the habit that 
we hardly ever stop to regrét that we cannot differentiate 
between individuals and thereby determine individual prefer- 
ences, habits, and vagaries. How much we lose by this, both 
in the sum total of knowledge gained and in our enjoyment of 
the individual acquaintance which we might make were the 
circumstances. otherwise, it would be hard to say, but that 
there is a loss car’ not be doubted, and any occurrences which 
prove the possibility and emphasize the value of individual 
acquaintance will, I hope, be useful. 

Years ago, a strong hint, and one of the first, was given to 
me, by a heronry in which some sets of eggs were unspotted, 
while others were more or less heavily spotted with deep 
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black. After a good deal of cogitation, the thought occurred 
that herons had the habit of fishing on the pound nets in Lake 
Erie, ten miles distant, where they got pitch and tar on their 
feet and returning home without wiping off on the door-mat, 


Fig. 7. Jones, 1907. 








White-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorax dilophus cincinnatus). 


On a test 


the pitch was rapidly transferred to the egg-shells. 
it was found that these spots which obstinately resisted wash- 
ing with water dissolved and vanished on the application of 
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ether, proving at once the correction of the theory. The oc- 
currence of spotted sets and unspotted sets in the same tree 
showed that there was a great and constant difference in the 
habits of individual herons, but with such a shy and wary 
bird, nesting at a distance from home it was impossible to 
follow out the line of observation. 

Quite different was the case in the fall of 1905 when two 
Robins with white collars appeared on a Sunday in October in 
the birds’ bath outside my dining-room window. From 
migrants one does not expect to learn much, so that plans 
were at once laid for the capture of these two birds on the 
morrow, as shooting on the Sabbath in Canada is illegal as 
well as contrary to our peaceful and Sabbath-loving Canadian 
habits. The birds remained around my garden all that day 
in the company of about twenty other migrants, but that night 
came a north wind with rain and the migrants all vanished 
but one—gone south, of course, the experienced (?) observer 
at once concluded,—and my vision of a white collared pair, 
doubtless brother nestlings, as an addition to my cabinet, van- 
ished, as I knew that the chances of meeting them on their 
return in spring, providing that they lived so long, were slim 
indeed. 

Through that week the number of migrants (from the 
north, of course) gradually increased, and by Friday had 
again reached large numbers, and my amazement was great 
when a telephone message from home about 8 :30 on Saturday 
morning said that “The White Collared Robin is in the bath.” 
In ten minutes it was in the hand of a wondering ornithologist 
who was busily speculating on how much he did not know, 
about migration habits. At noon, the companion bird ap- 
peared and was also secured, this proving almost beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that the visitors of today and last Sun- 
day were identical. Plainly, therefore, when migrants leave 
us in fall and “go south” they will sometimes return north 
within a few days, or else their disappearance does not 
necessarily predicate a southern journey. 

Sometimes one will get from nesting conditions a hint as to 
the domestic relations of the parents. For many years I took 
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one set of eggs each year from the Red-shouldered Hawks 
nesting in a certain woods fifteen miles from London. Until 
1900 all these eggs were large; the last few sets averaging 
larger than those of the Red-tail, but when in 1900 this hen 
disappeared from the scene the bereaved husband took unto 
himself a spouse who laid the smallest eggs I ever saw for a 
Red-shoulder, smaller than the average Broad-wing. 

Now if it is the case, as it may reasonably be, and as has 
been proved at times, that large eggs are from a large hen, 
and vice versa, then, remembering that the female Red- 
shoulder Hawk is larger anyway than the male, what a scene 
of domestic infelicity is here hinted at and what decisive and 
extreme steps the poor henpecked widower took to insure 
that his next venture should be productive of less tyranny! 
Evidently there is no divorce court among the Buteos, or he 
would have availed himself of it. 

Members of my family are confident, but not entirely 
positive, of the identity of the Song Sparrow who visits the 
bath daily and has lived much in our garden for three years, 
and who has an invariable habit of scratching his head on both 
sides, though chiefly on the right, while bathing. Nothing, 
however, of special interest has been learned from this in- 
dividual. 

A certain Baltimore Oriole, also a resident of three years’ 
standing, has been identified in the best way of all, by his 
voice. He has a striking call note of two tones, dropping an 
octave from F to F with the latter note staccato. Anxiously 
looked for in the early spring, for he is surely Our Bird, he is 
ever welcome; and there is no grudge even though he punc- 
tures and wastes a generous share of our plum crop, for he is 
Ours. While his undiscovered residence is almost certainly 
within one hundred. yards of my garden I have heard his call 
in numerous nearby localities, showing his range to extend 
through a radius of about three or four blocks each north and 
east, but on the west other Orioles are nesting and he has not 
yet been heard there. To the south is a small park, about 
200 x 400 yards in area, but, though one would imagine it to 
be a very tempting home, he has not yet been noticed in the 
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southern part of it, and he certainly spends most of his time 
in the gardens in our own block, where are many fruit trees 
and probably a greater variety of food than in the park, 
whose arboreal fauna consists mainly of the soft maples, 
Acer dasycarpum. 

That anything of much scientific value has as yet been 
gained from such individual acquaintance is not claimed and 
that anything of great value will come is not certain, but 
what it means to the bird student and bird lover, to have his 
individual friends return to his ken year after year will be 
difficult to over-estimate, and the value he will set on such 
individual acquaintance will probably be far beyond that of any 
actual gain he may make from the acquaintance, just as we 
value our human friends, not for what they are, or may be 
to humanity, but for what their friendship means to us. 

Is there a more enticing field opening before us than this 
one of individual bird acquaintances ? 





SUMMER BIRDS AT LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 
BURTIS H. WILSON. 


During the summer of 1907 it was my great privilege to 
spend the two weeks from July 6th to 20th at the Y. M. C. A. 
encampment at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. This beautiful lake 
lies near the southern boundary of Wisconsin and about 35 
miles west of Lake Michigan. It is an irregular shaped body 
of water, about 7 miles long from east to west, with a shore- 
line of about 28 miles. At its widest point it is about 1% miles 
wide. Bordered by high bluffs, the tops of which are rolling, 
cultivated farm lands, the lake lics much below the level of 
the surrounding country. There are three small towns along 
the lake shore, while a great part of the bluffs and shore of 
the lake are occupied by summer cottages, camps, and im- 
proved park lands belonging to country clubs. In some places 
the bluffs are overgrown with heavy underbrush, but along 
most of the shore the underbrush has been cleared away, 
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leaving the open second growth timber surrounding the camps 
and cottages. A marsh of reeds and rushes borders the lake’s 
inlet at its eastern end and its outlet at the western end, while 
several smaller marshes cccur at various points along the 
shore. The one at the west end of the lake is about 114 miles 
long and nearly as wide, through which winds a narrow, 
sluggish stream almost choked in places by the rushes. 

Two young men staying at the camp were found to be 
ardent bird hunters, and together we worked over a part of the 
shores and bluffs near the camp and a little of the surrounding 
country where were seen a number of the common field birds 
which were not seen at all in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake. Many of the birds were seen feeding young recently 
out of the nest, while a few nests containing eggs or young 
were found. All the birds seen probably breed in the vicinity 
of the lake or in the surrounding country. 

On the lake shore near the Y. M. C. A. camp was the elec- 
tric pumping station for supplying water to the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, which is situated on the top of the bluff. A lightning 
arrester in a wooden box about a foot square was fastened 
about 18 feet from the ground to the top of a pole carrying 
the electric wires, and just outside the pumping station. In 
the side of this box during some previous year a Flicker 
(probably) had bored a gcod-sized hole, which a pair of 
Crested Flycatchers had taken possession of for a home, and 
during part of my stay were feeding young which grew large 
enough to leave the nest shortly before my departure from 
the camp. The pole stood near the lake shore at the inter- 
section of two paths along which hundreds of people passed 
every day. The birds were very tame, repeatedly carrying 
food to the young while a number of people were standing 
watching close by. 

About a half mile west of the camp I discovered the nest of 
another pair, this time in a cavity about 40 feet up in a large 
hard maple which stood by the boat-landing to one of the 
large summer cottages. This pair also were feeding young in 
the nest. A third pair was found at home in the dead top of 
a large oak on a hill at the west end of the lake, but which 
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particular cavity of the six or more in the top of this tree 
was their home I was unable to stay long enough to discover. 

Appended is a list of the birds seen during my stay. The 
most notewcrthy feature of this list seems to me to be the 
entire absence of Chickadees and House Wrens, two birds 
hard to overlook in any locality. In addition to the birds 
mentioned one Rail (species unknown) was seen in the marsh 
at the west end of the lake, a pair of Wild Ducks were seen 
on the lake near its inlet, and twice a large dark-colored 
Hawk, resembling the Rough-leg, was seen circling over high 
in air above the bluffs. Surely the Rough-leg is not a summer 
resident so far south: 
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American Bittern. 
Least Bittern. 

Gt. Blue Heron. 

Little Blue Heron. (7?) 
Green Heron. 


Black-crowned Night Heron. 


Bartramian Sandpiper. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 
Bob-white. 

Mourning Dove. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 
Sparrow Hawk. 
Screech Owl. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Belted Kingfisher. 
Hairy Woodpecker. 
Downy Woodpecker. 


Red-headed Woodpecker. 


Northern Flicker. 
Nighthawk. 
Chimney Swift. 
Hummingbird. 
Kingbird. 

Crested Flycatcher. 
Pheebe. 

Wood Pewee. 

Alder Flycatcher. 
Blue Jay. 

Crow. 

Cowbird. 
Red-winged Blackbird. 
Meadowlark. 
Orchard Oriole. 
Baltimore Oriole. 


Bronzed Grackle. 
Goldfinch. 

Vesper Sparrow. 
Chipping Sparrow. 

Field Sparrow. 

Song Sparrow. 

Swamp Sparrow. 
Towhee. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Indigo Bunting. 
Dickcissel. 

Scarlet Tanager. 

Purple Martin. 

Cliff Swallow. 

Barn Swallow. 

Bank Swallow. 
Roughed-winged Swallow. 
Red-eyed Vireo. 
Warbling Vireo. 
Blue-winged Warbler. 
Yellow Warbler. 
Oven-bird. 

Northern Yellow-throat. 
Redstart. 

Catbird. 

Brown Thrasher. 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Tufted Titmouse. 

Wood Thrush. 

Robin. 

Bluebird. 

English Sparrow. 
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AN ADDITION TO THE BIRDS OF OHIO. 
LYNDS JONES. 


" Writing under date of May 25th, Mr. William P. Holt, of 
the Toledo High School, announces the capture near there of 
a Cory’s Bittern (Ardetta neoxena), a long sought and much 
anticipated bird. The bird was captured in the Casino marsh 
on May 25th. Mr. Holt states that the specimen is in fine con- 
dition, and that he had seen either this bird or others in the 
same situation three times during the week. It seems entirely 
within reason that this bird was not a solitary one, but that 
at this time, when the Least Bitterns were so uncommonly 
numerous in these marshes, as well as in the marshes all along 
the southern shore of the lake, that there might have been 
something like a flight of them. However that may be, no 
other records are forthcoming. This species should be added to 
the list of Ohio birds in its proper place in the regularly oc- 
curring species because its range clearly covers the state, this 
record proving it. 





A’ SCARCITY OF BIRDS IN THE NORTHERN 
STATES. 


Reports come in from many parts of the country north of 
the southern border of Ohio to the effect that birds are re- 
markably scarce for the season. The suggestion has been 
inade that this scarcity is likely due to the unfavorable breed- 
ing season of last May and June, when the weather was cold 
and very wet, so that the usual number of young were not 
reared. This might easily be true if there was also an unusual 
mortality among the old birds, or if conditions of weather or 
food supply were such, during the summer and autumn 
months, that an increased mortality occurred. Before any 
final decision can be relied upon we should know what are the 
conditions the whole country over, for if there be any unusual 
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massing of birds in the south the whole theory would totter. 
In this connection it is urged that all observers make an un- 
usual effort to make records of abundance during the remain- 
ing wintry months as well as during the period of migration, 
with a view to comparing the numbers of individuals with 
those which form an average for your vicinity in normal years. 
The opportunity for learning something more definite about 
the variations of abundance in birds and its relation to asso- 
ciated phenomena is an unusual one. The editor would be 
glad to correlate notes which may be sent to him for publica- 
tion in the June Bulletin. 





THE BIRDS OF OHIO: CORRECTION AND NOTE. 


LYNDS JONES. 

In his Birds of North and Middle America, Prof. Robert 
Ridgway leaves open the question of the forms of two birds 
in the Lower Lakes region. He had not seen specimens from 
the region. One of these is the Long-billed Marsh Wren and 
the other Traill’s Flycatcher. These were entered in my 
Catalogue of the Birds of Ohio as Telmatodytes palustris and 
Empidonax traillii respectively, with the note that E. t¢. 
alnorum might be looked for as a migrant across the state. 
Numbers of specimens of each of these forms have since been 


collected in various parts of the state, and it is now possible 
to speak with certainty concerning the forms represented in 


Ohio. Specimens of the flycatcher have been compared with 
typical FE. traillii from the western states, and have also been 
submitted to Messrs. Brewster and Oberholser for comparison 
with larger series of skins. The unanimous conclusion is that 
Ohio specimens are E. #. alnorum, Alder Flycatcher, and that 
no E. traillit occur in the state. Likewise, the wrens have been 
carefully compared with typical 7. palustris and prove to be 
typical and not the Prairie fotm, T. p. iliacus. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Copies of this Bulletin are sent to delinquent subscribers in the 
belief that they intend to renew. This is the last time copies can be 
sent without renewal, because of the recent postal laws. 


With the inauguration of the new era of the Bulletin, and we 
trust also of the Club, it is most fitting that he for whom we are 
named should occupy first place. This biographical sketch of a 
single incident in the life of “The Father of American Ornithology” 
is the first of a series by one who has devoted much time and care 
to the subject, from an unpartisan view-point. We shall await the 
appearance of succeeding chapters of this biography with keen an- 
ticipation. 


The last of the series of articles on “The Birds of Point Pelee’ is 
deferred to the June Bulletin. This will give the authors an oppor- 
tunity for one more season’s study of the spring movements of the 
birds, and therefore add to the value of the list. The editor hopes 
to follow this list with one or more articles correlating bird move- 
ments on the Ohio shore with those at the Point. 
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The March election of members, which has usually been conducted 
through these pages, will this year be by special Bulletin to mem- 
bers only. In the same connection there will be published a list of 
members and officers. On account of the absence of the President 
from the country at the time when the call for nominations should 
have been made, and the election gotten under way, the constitu- 
tional time passed and consequently the old officers will hold over. 
We trust that this will not occur again. 

A great deal of good work was done on the migrations during the 
spring of 1907, and the results were valuable. It is not likely that 
the coming spring will be like the last one, but careful studies of the 
migrations during the remainder of the season, with a view to com- 
parisons with those of a year ago, cannot but be interesting and val- 
uable. How much data have any of us touching the fluctuations of 
the individual birds making up the species, even for a limited time 
and over a limited space? We venture the statement that few wmi- 
gration notes contain much of such information, and yet this is of 
great interest and will help materially to solve some of the nrob- 
lems of migration in its relation to weather. Let the good work 
go on. 


Lither there is little interest in studies of the nesting of the birds 
or else the difficulties in the way of such studies have thus far 
seemed too great to be overcome, judging from the meager returns 
from blanks distributed last spring. We wish again to call atten- 
tion to the great need there is for careful systematic studies of the 
nesting habits of practically all our native birds. There is no field 
of study of the birds which is so certain to yield large returns as 
this. Some of us are so situated that studies of this sort are diffi- 
cult because of remoteness from breeding haunts, but some certainly 
have both time and opportunity for consecutive studies of at least a 
few nests. Blanks for entry of the results may be obtained by ad- 
dressing either Mr. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., or Lynds Jones, 
Oberlin, Ohio. All the blanks that you can possibly need will be 
gladly supplied gratis. 

The American Nature-Study Society was organized at Chicago, 
January 2, 1908, for the advancement of all studies of nature in ele- 
mentary schools. . The Council for 1908 consists of: President, L. 
Hl. Bailey (N. Y.); Vice-Presidents, C. F. Dodge (Mass.), F. L. 
Stevens (N. C.), V. L. Kellogg (Cal.), W. Lochhead (Canada), F. 
L. Charles (Ill.) ; Directors, D. J. Crosby (D. C.), C. R. Mann (IIL), 
S. Coulter (Ind.), H. W. Fairbanks (Cal.), M. F. Guyer (0.), O. 
W. Caldwell (111.), G. H. Trafton (N. J.), F. L. Clements (Minn.), 
Ruth Marshall (Neb.), C. R. Downing (Mich.); Secretary, M. A. 
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Bigelow (N. ¥.). The Council will publish The Nature-Study Re- 
view (sample copy free) as the official organ, and send it free to 
members whose annual dues ($1.00) are paid in advance. Teachers 
and others interested in any phase of studies of nature in schools, 
are invited to send applications for membership to Secretary, 
A.N.S.S., Teachers College, New York. 


FIELD NOTES. 


ANOTHER GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL FoR Onto.—Records of this 
Gull (Larus marinus) are so unusual in the state that their publica 
tion is worth while. Vrofessor J. S. Hine reports the capture of a fe 
male on the State University grounds, on the Olentangy river, De- 
cember 16, 1907. All records thus far have beén winter records. It 
is a little strange that specimens have not bean found along the lake 
border as well as inland. LYNDS JONES. 


ANOTHER BRUNNICH’S MURRE RECORD FoR OnI0o.—On about the 
22nd of December, 1907, a fine specimen of Brunnich’s Murre (Uria 
lomvia) was brought to me. It was taken alive a few days before 
near Jefferson, Ashtabula county, Ohio. This is the first one which 
has come into my possession since December, 1896. The bird was in 
excellent winter plumage, but rather thin in flesh. 

Rosert J. Sim, Jefferson, Ohio. 

(A wing of this species was found on the beach of the Cedar Point 
Sand Spit by the writer late in December, but no birds have been 
seen nor any others reported from this side of Lake Erie. Reports 
from the Canada side from Mr. P. A. Taverner state that the birds 
appeared in that vicinity, but were starved before the middle of Jan- 
uary. These reports indicate another flight of less extent than the 
one of 1896.—Eb. ) 


THE BOHEMIAN WAXWING AT GLEN ELLYN, ILL.—The appearance 
here on January 22, 1908, of the Bohemian Waxwing (Ampelis gar- 
rulus) adds another interesting bird to the Glen Ellyn list, and mak- 
ing, as far as I am aware of, the original records for the eounty as 
well. An irregular winter visitor to this corner of the state, it has 
been reported and taken on more than one occasion at several points 
along the shores of Lake Michigan, ‘vears, however, usually elapsing 
between such records. My bird was in a flock of Cedar Waxwings 
found feeding on the decayed and yet persistent fruit of the apple 
on our place, and which presented in their actions a most animated 
sight. 
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The great difference in size and the extended black on throat 
made identification easy enough; but my time was limited, for no 
sooner was the discovery made than the entire flock immediately 
took wing and was off. This was to be regretted as there may have 
been additional Bohemians in the lot. 

BENJ. T. GAULT, Glen Ellyn, DuPage Co., Il. 


TTOWHEES UNUSUALLY COMMON IN OHIo.—In direct contradiction 
to the general condition of the bird population the Towhee (Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus) is reported as wintering in considerable numbers 
over at least the northern half of the state. While one may be found 
here and there in particularly favorable places during almost any 
winter it has never before been true that numbers of them together 
sufficient to be called flocks have been recorded. Mr. George L. For- 
dyce, reporting from Youngstown, finds both male and female plum- 
ages in the same flock. About Oberlin only the male plumages have 
been observed. It would seem that weather and food conditions dis- 
tinctly favorable to the maintenance of the Towhee would be fully 
as favorable for the sparrows, Cardinal, and Junco. 

LYNps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


A GOLDEN EAGLE TAKEN IN ALABAMA.—The Golden Eagle (Aquila 
chrysaéctos) is supposed to be of rare occurrence east of the Missis- 
sippi River,—hence this note. An immature specimen was taken near 
Florala, Alabama, January 17, 1908. This eagle, together with an- 
other, very probably of the same species, had killed some sheep and 
lambs for a sheep owner, who then put out some poisoned mutton. The 
eating of this poisoned meat caused the death of one of the eagles. 
Measurements showed that it was practically full-grown, although 
it had not the adult plumage. The back of the head and nape were 
ochraceous buff, streaked with gray and brown. The tarsi, which were 
feathered to the toes, and the under tail-coverts were ochraceous 
buff finely streaked with brown. The tail was crossed by grayish 
bars. The rest of the plumage was dark brown. The bill was blue 
black. The iris, which is hazel brown in the adult, was very light 
yellow in this specimen. 

Sheep raising is an important industry in southern Alabama and 
western Florida, and the owners claim that the Bald Eagle, also, 
kills sheep. For this reason, many eagles have been destroyed dur- 
ing the past years, until now these magnificent birds are somewhat 
rare in this section. G. CLYDE FISHER. 


RECORDS FROM CEDAR VoINT, OHIO, WINTER OF 1907-08.—The unus- 
ual character of this region, so often exploited in these pages, grows 
on one the more familiar he becomes with it. The records which 
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seem to be of peculiar interest for the period covered by the head- 
ing are: A flock of 42 American White-fronted Geese, a single Dou- 
ble-crested Cormorant, and the first Snowflakes (31), on November 
4. The first Pine Siskin and Winter Wren, and the last Swamp Spar- 
row, Killdeer, American Coot, and Hooded Merganser, on Novem- 
ber 18. The last Horned Grebe on December 27. The last Canada 
Geese and Bonaparte Gulls, and the presence of two Bob-whites, on 
January 6. The small amount of ice on the lake at any time has 
enabled American Mergansers, American Golden-eyes, and Buffle- 
heads to remain all winter, and more than the usual numbers of 


Herring Gulls have been present. On the other hand, Song Spar- 
rows have been very scarce. LyNnps JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 









A BELATED ORIOLE.—Among my fall notes for 1904 are various ref- 
erences and occasional detailed statements in regard to an adult 
male Baltimore Oriole (Jcterus galbula) that remained about our 
premises until very late in the season—from the 15th to the 29th of 
November, the date when it was last seen. For a bird he appeared 
strong and active. His late stay seemed, therefore, the more re- 
markable. 

The weather during this period was generally fair and agreeable 
for so late in the year; the prevailing winds being southwesterly, 
and with a mean temperature of 48°. Some days 66° was reached 
(Nov. 27) during the warmest part of the day, and then again the 
mercury dropped to 26°. Wintry weather set in the first of Decem- 
ber and apparently may have caused the bird’s hasty departure about 
that time. A snow flurry of the 25th of November, however, with a 
registered temperature of 40 at 2 p. m., seemed to have little or no 
effect upon him. 

During his late stay with us he was observed to feed largely on 
the frosted and hanging apples, always seeking out those which were 
the most decayed and therefore the tenderest. Once he was discov- 
ered feasting on ripe red asparagus berries and showed a spirit of 
resentfulness as I approached within a few feet of him. He also 
drank at the poultry pans, and at times ate freely of the food pre- 
pared for the hens, along with the English Sparrows. 

A general summary of these facts has seemed worth while record- 
ing since the usual departure of the Baltimore Oriole from here 
is early in the fall, the bulk leaving in August, while the first week 
in September ordinarily sees the last. 

BENJ. T. GAULT, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
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DAWSON’S 


BIRDS OF OHIO 


Slightly shelf-worn copies, at greatly reduced price. The bindings are 
Bukram, Three-fourths Levant and Full Morocco, in either one 
volume or two volume edition. Write for prices to the Wilson 
Bulletin, Oberlin, Ohio. 

















BIRD-LORE 


Is now publishing a series of plates, by 


Louis AcGassiz FurerTes and 
Bruce HorsFatt, Illustrating 


The Flycatchers of North 
America in Color 


20 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


The Macmillan Company 


Fifth Avenue, : NEW YORK CITY 


NUTTALL’S BIRDS 


A Popular Handbook of the Birds of the United States and Canada, 
Comprising I. Land Birds; II]. Game and Water Birds. 


By THOMAS NUTTALL 


New Revised and Annotated Edition with Additions. 
By MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


Illustrated with 172 beautifully engraved figures including draw- 
ings made especially for the work by Ernest E. Thompson, and 20 
colored plates containing 110 full-lengtao figures of the most import- 
ant land and water birds. 


A new edition, complete in a single volume, of the best and most 
popular book on the birds of the Northern and Eastern States, with 
important additions. The book has hitherto been made only in two 
volumes, and the price has been $7.50 net. In its new and handier 
form, published at a moderate price, it should find a place in every 
household. 

The illustrations of birds faitafully :1endered in colors—the most 
reg plates of the kind since Audubon—form an important 

eature. 








One Volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $3.00. 
THE WILSON BULLETIN, OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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